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ABSTRACT 


In  this  paper  I  have  limited  myself  to 
showing  two  divergent  views  on  the  problem  of  value 
held  by  Soviet  philosophers.  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  the  first  position  (Drobnitskii)  is  too  de¬ 
pendent  upon  a  simple  causal  explanation,  and  in 
the  second  (Dzioev)  there  is  no  need  for  'uncon¬ 
ditioned  values'  to  establish  that  valuation  has  its 
own  autonomy.  I  have  also  included  an  analysis 
of  why  I  think  most  Soviet  philosophers  have  a  bias 
against  the  individual. 
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INTRODUCTION 


No  one  who  examines  recent  journals  of  philosophy  and  science  in 
the  Soviet  Union  or  East  European  countries  can  avoid  being  aware  of 
the  increasing  focus  on  general  value  theory.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  Anglo-American,  German,  French  and  other  philosophic  journals  are 
full  of  carefully  articulated  philosophies  of  value.  Soviet  philoso¬ 
phers  in  particular  feel  the  need  to  counter  with  a  Marxist  moral 
philosophy.  Since  there  has  been  very  little  written  precisely  on 
value  theory  in  the  Marxist  classics,  an  open  field  lies  ahead  of 
anyone  interested  in  specializing  in  this  area.  Professor  V.V. 
Mshvenieradze  writing  for  Filosofskie  nauki  says: 

The  problem  of  the  development  of  a  Marxist -Leninist 
theory  of  value,  and  the  need  for  a  precise  and 
rigorously  scientific  definition  of  the  subject  matter 
to  be  investigated,  its  conceptual  apparatus  and 
individual  categories,  and  the  determination  of  the 
place  of  these  categories  in  the  system  of  scientific 
knowledge,  are  matters  which  present  themselves  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  pressing  problems  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  many  Marxist  philosophers. 

And  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  additional  reason  Mshvenieradze 

gives  for  the  attention  to  value  theory: 

By  no  means  of  least  importance  in  this  regard  is  the  fact 
that  these  questions  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in 
contemporary  bourgeois  philosophical  and  sociological 
literature  ...  The  need  for  struggle  against  bourgeois 
ideology  has  brought  to  Marxist  philosophers  the  task  of 
making  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  "value  theories" 
already  extensively  developed.  • 

That  value  poses  itself  as  a  ’problem’  to  Soviet  philosophers 
in  particular  was  very  evident  at  the  recent  Symposium  on  Value  held 
at  Tbilisi  where  such  divergent  points  of  view  were  expressed  from 
"There  is  no  need  for  any  special  axiological  outlook"  to  "There  is 
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a  need  for  an  independent  ethical  criterion’1  • 

This  paper,  then,  is  called  Soviet  Marxism  and  the  Problem  of 
Value  for  this  very  reason.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole 
area  of  moral  value  poses  itself  as  a  problem  to  Soviet  philosophers. 

Today  there  is  no  one  Marxist  point  of  view.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  fecundity  of  thought  put  forth  by  Marx  that  so  many  interpre¬ 
tations  have  come  about.  To  me  the  most  exciting  new  interpretations 
are  not  in  the  Soviet  Union  but  in  Foland  and  other  East  European 
countries,  and  certainly  in  France  and  Italy. 

No  serious  student  of  the  contemporary  scene  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  impact  of  Marxism.,  Georg  Lukacs  has  stated  it  in  these 
words:  "the  relationship  to  Marx  is  the  real  test  for  every  intel¬ 

lectual  who  takes  very  seriously  the  clarification  of  his  own  out¬ 
look  «c.c  and  especially  his  own  position  in,  and  attitude  towards, 
the  contemporary  situation” „  3 

Whether  or  not  we  accept  the  tenets  of  dialectical  material¬ 
ism  with  its  explanation  of  the  essential  materiality  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  one  cannot  deny  that  the  Marxist  conception  of  history  has 
profoundly  affected  the  whole  of  social  philosophy.  Whether  we 
regard  the  labour  theory  of  value  as  tenable  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  Marxism  has  provided  us  with  a  new  way  of  looking  at  man  and 
society.  Man  and  his  behaviour  is  seen  as  a  product  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  stage  of  society.  We  cannot  ignore  the  importance  of  viewing 
man  in  terms  of  his  productive  activities  and  calss  relationships. 
Marxism  has  provided  us  with  a  fruitful  methodology  for  the  study  of 
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society.  Socrates  said  the  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living. 
Marxism  would  add  that  the  unexamined  society  is  not  worth  liv¬ 
ing  in. 

I  hope  this  paper  will  show  the  limitations  of  one  point  of 
view  being  expressed  in  the  Soviet  Union  today  and  on  the  other 
hand  show  that  there  is  by  no  means  agreement  on  the  question  of 


moral  values 


FOOTNOTES  TO  INTRODUCTION 


!•  Mshvenieradze,  V.V.  ‘'Marxism  and  the  Problem  of  Value”, 

Filosofskie  nauki,  19&5»  No0  1 


2.  Ibid. 

Lukacs,  Georg,  "Georg  Lukacs  sum  siebzig_sten  Geburstag", 
Eerlin,  Auflag,  1955* 
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CHAPTER  I 


A  DIFFERENT  APPROACH 


The  basis  for  approaching  any  study  of  moral  value  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  different  on  ..arxist  terms  than  the  basis  from  which  Western 
European  and  American  thought  conceives  it  that  an  understanding  of 
this  difference  must  be  examined.  This  is  not  an  easy  problem 
because  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  there  is  not  one  Marxist 
position.  .When  one  uses  the  term  ’Marxist1  there  arises  the  immediate 
question:  To  what  school  of  Marxism  are  you  referring?  Is  it  to  the 
early  Marx  or  the  1844  Manu scripts?  Is  it  to  the  later  Marx  of  the 
Communist  Manifesto?  Is  it  to  the  official  Soviet  position?  Cr  is 
it  to  the  French  Structuralist  School,  or  to  the  newly  expressed 
Italian  position,  or  any  of  the  developments  of  East  European  Marxism? 

A  good  -way  to  start  might  be  to  say  what  it  is  not.  To  Soviet 
philosophers  in  particular  it  is  not  Anglo-American  trends  so  a  brief 
look  at  what  has  been  happening  on  the  Anglo-American  scene  will  follow. 

In  his  recent  paper  "Towards  a  Phenomenology  of  Morals"  in 
Inquiry,  Professor  Kenneth  Mills  says: 

For  some  time  now  moral  philosophy  in  the  English-speaking 
world  has  been  largely  confined  to  analysis  and  examination 
of  moral  terminology.  Hare,  for  example,  has  described 
Ethics  as  a  ’theory  which  determines  the  meanings  and 
functions  of  the  moral  words’ .  The  present  paper  questions 
whether  there  can  be  some  set  of  logical  semantic  tests 
which  can  be  devised  for  distinguishing  moral  from  non-moral 
discourse.  The  values  of  society,  and  hence  the  language 
in  which  these  values  are  expressed,  cannot  be  identified 
and  examined  independently  of  the  social,  political, 
economic  and  cultural  relations  which  characterise  the 
given  society.  . 

But  has  this  last  injunction  been  followed?  In  the  English  speaking 
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world  there  has  been  a  shift  of  attention  from  normative  ethics  to 
what  is  now  called  metaethics.  Instead  of  being  concerned  with  defin¬ 
ing  what  is  the  Good,  or  v/hat  is  Value,  there  has  been  an  emphasis  on 
ethical  terms  and  sentences.  First  there  is  a  debate  among  intuition- 
ists,  naturalists,  emotivists  and  imperativists  over  such  terms  as 
'right*  and  'good',  whether  moral  utterances  are  verifiable  or  non- 
verifiable.  There  is  a  debate  not  so  much  over  the  morality  of  acts 
themselves  but  rather  over  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  'moral  obliga¬ 
tion'  and  'right  reasons'.  The  debate  is  concerned  primarily  with  an 
attempt  to  understand  what  the  concept  of  morality  is  in  the  same  way 
that  we  want  to  understand  what  law  or  science  is.  In  part  this  has 

been  due  to  an  anti -Aristotelian  bias,  which  finis  the  purpose  of 
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ethical  theory  to  lie  in  'analysis'  rather  than  in  'practise'. 

The  student  of  ethics  whether  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  Anglo- 
American  camp  would  be  familiar  with  names  like  G.S.  Moore  and  David 
Ross  who  represent  the  intuitionist  point  of  view.  In  the  naturalist 
camp  he  would  be  familiar  with  such  names  as  E.A.  Westermarck  and  Ralph 
Barton  Perry.  These  men  would  represent  for  him  those  who  believe 
that  statements  involving  value  judgements  are  either  true  or  false, 
and  could  be  classified  as  cognivists.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
non-cognitivists  who  claim  that  value  statements  are  non-verifiable, 
and  here  he  would  be  familiar  with  names  like  A.J.  Ayer,  C.L.  Stevenson, 
R.M.  Hare  and  others. 

The  student  of  the  so-called  'western'  approach  would,  however, 
find  that  there  is  a  tendency  away  from  describing  ethics  in  terms  of 
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either  ‘naturalist*  or  ’  non-natur ali st ’ .  The  naturalists  hold  that 

when  we  say  a  thing  is  ‘good’  we  mean  that  it  has  some  objective  quality 
which  can  b9  designated,  or  that  someone  has  a  favourable  attitude  to¬ 
wards  it.  In  either  case  a  factual  proposition  could  be  substituted 
for  the  sentence  containing  a  value-word  without  loss  of  meaning.  This 
naturalist  account  is  rejected  by  those  who  deny  that  descriptive  state¬ 
ments  about  the  thing  itself  or  about  the  mental  state  of  someone  who 
approves  of  it  really  express  the  full  significance  of  calling  it 
•good’.  According  to  non-naturalists  value-words  do  not  have  a  purely 
nor  even  a  predominantly  empirical  reference.  It  would  be  logically 
convenient  if  the  naturalists  were  right,  for  then  everything  that  could 
meaningfully  be  said  could  take  the  form  of  descriptive  propositions 
whose  truth  could  be  tested  empirically.  But  the  statements  ‘You 
ought  to  choose  this*  or  ‘You  ought  to  like  that’  are  not  factual 
propositions.  There  is  no  existential  state  which  they  simply  des¬ 
cribe,  and  so  they  cannot  be  derived  from  any  account  of  ‘good’  which 
is  purely  descriptive.  The  attempt  to  do  so  has  been  called  the 
naturalistic  fallacy.  David  Ross  underwrites  the  naturalistic  fallacy 
but  is  dissatisfied  with  Moore’s  subordination  of  the  right  to  the  good. 
But  both  agree  that  knowledge  of  intrinsic  value  can  only  be  intuitively 
self-evident. 

The  student  of  ‘western’  ethics  would  also  find  points  of  view 
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concerned  with  the  individual  like  the  Sartrian  existentialist  position. 
He  would  also  find  the  position  taken  by  R.M.  Hare,  who  holds  that  if 
we  are  pressed  to  justify  a  decision  nwe  have  to  give  a  complete  spec- 
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ifi cation  of  the  way  of  life  of  which  it  is  a  part".  Hare  also  holds 
that  if  we  are  asked:  Why  should  I  live  like  that?  "then  there  is  no 
answer  other  than  Make  up  your  mind  which  way  you  ought  to  live,  for 
in  the  end  everything  rests  upon  a  decision  of  principle".  This  is 
individualism  for  whatever  way  of  life  we  accept  we  must  proceed  to 
justify  the  decisions  that  are  based  upon  it.  If  we  cannot  succeed  in 
doing  this  let  us  then  choose  some  other  way  and  try  to  live  by  that. 
Such  a  decision  in  the  end  would  be  the  best-founded  of  all  decisions 
for  it  would  be  based  upon  "a  consideration  of  everything  upon  which 
it  could  possibily  be  founded".  And  in  deciding  on  principles  for 
ourselves  we  are  also  deciding  on  principles  that  we  would  be  willing 
to  see  universally  acted  upon.^  In  other  words  we  would  be  willing  to 
have  others  act  upon  these  principles  in  a  similar  situation  even  if  we 
ourselves  are  involved  as  the  recipient  of  the  result.^ 
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The  student  of  ’western*  ethics  would  find  that  existentialists 
on  the  whole  reject  this  principle  of  ’universalizability’  because  they 
say  that  man’s  freedom  is  complete  and  every  situation  man  faces  is 
unique.  Sartre,  however,  claims  that  in  choosing  for  oneself  man  as 

o 

man  is  choosing  for  all  men. 

The  individualist  position  can  be  summarized  by  saying  that  one 
holds  moral  concepts  if  one  has  principles  which  in  the  light  of  good 
reason  one  can  accept  as  supreme  for  oneself  and  be  willing  to  have 
others  take  this  position.  But  one  accepts  this  position  regardless 
of  whether  others  take  it  or  not  because  it  has  met  the  conditions  we 
ourselves  have  imposed.  However,  there  is  a  social  element  involved 
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regardless  of  the  individualism  entailed.  For  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  justification  for  our  acts  remains  with  ourselves  and  is  always 
relevant  to  the  knowledge  we  possess,  there  is  also  an  element  of  social 
utility  very  close  to  what  Hume  talks  about.  But  this  social  element 
is  not  intrinsic,  for  the  person  who  holds  this  position  must  we  willing 
to  have  his  opponent  hold  an  opposite  position  for  which  he  also  thinks 
he  has  good  reasons. 

The  student  of  'western*  ethics  would  also  find  a  group  of  moral 
philosophers  who  feel  that  when  we  make  a  judgement  we  are  only  express- 
ing  our  attitude  or  commendation.  C.L.  Stevenson  would  add  that  ex¬ 
pressions  of  commendation  include  an  exhortation  or  an  attempt  to 
arouse  in  others  a  similar  approval.  Go  and  do  likewise.  In  other 

words,  the  emotivist  position  can  lead  to  an  imperativist  position 
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that  others  should  find  valid  what  we  find  valid. 

In  addition  to  the  two  positions  just  described  the  student  of 
•western*  ethics  would  find  a  third  position  which  gives  more  emphasis 
to  a  *  social  reference*.  Morality  according  to  this  third  group  is 
not  conceived  as  a  mode  of  human  guidance  but  by  very  definition  includes 
a  general  social  concern.  S.E.  Toulmin  is  close  to  this  position  in 
his  An  Examination  of  the  Flace  of  Reason  in  Ethics.  According  to 
Toulmin,  if  I  give  a  moral  reason  or  justification  for  my  claim  that 
you  would  do  a  certain  act  I  am  claiming  that  ’the  harmony  of  society* 
is  involved,  that  in  making  this  decision  you  are  contributing  not 
only  to  your  own  happiness  but  also  to  that  of  the  community.  By 
definition  the  function  of  morality  is: 
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•  •  •  to  correlate  our  feelings  and  behaviour  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  fulfillment  of  everyone* s  aims  and 
desires  as  are  as  possible  conpatiable  .  .  .  What  makes 
us  call  a  judgment  ‘ethical*  if  the  fact  that  it  is  used 
to  harmonize  people's  actions  .  •  •  The  notions  of  ’dutyl 
of  ’obligation’,  or  ’morality’  are  derived  from  situations 
in  which  the  conduct  of  one  member  of  a  community  pre¬ 
judices  the  interest  of  another,  and  are  to  be  understood 
as  parts  of  the  procedure  for  minimizing  the  effects  of 
such  conflicts.-^ 

K.  Baier  also  holds  something  close  to  this  position  when  he 
writes  ’moral  rules  should  have  a  certain  sort  of  content.  Observa¬ 
tions  of  these  rules  should  be  for  the  gocd  of  everyone  alike". ^ 

Moral  reasoning  is  present  only  if  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  social 
goal.  If  our  opponent  disagrees  we  cannot  argue  with  him  but  we  can 
say  that  he  has  put  himself  outside  of  morality  altogether,  andean  be 
reasoned  with  only  in  non-moral  terms. 

William  K.  Frankena,  writing  in  Morality  and  the  Language  of 
12 

Conduct  ,  says  this  third  position  just  outlined  "entails  endangering 
motivation  while  ensuring  social  responsibility" ,  while  the  first  two 
positions  outlined  above  "entail  risking  social  responsibility  while 
ensuring  motivation".  Frankena  inclines  to  believe  that  the  question 
Why  Should  I?  can  never  be  omitted  from  any  ethical  study.  In  assuming 
any  position  there  ’will  still  be  possible  for  us  to  ask  why  should  we 
live  by  it  * .  He  feels  that  the  questions  involved  in  ethics  are  large 

and  complex  and  cannot  be  answered  simply  by  looking  to  see  how  we  use 
the  expression  ’moral*  and  ’morality*. 


********** 


Marxist  moral  philosophers  would  hasten  to  agree  with  Frankena 
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and  to  the  statement  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  the  ‘’values 
of  a  society,  and  hence  the  language  in  which  these  values  are  express¬ 
ed,  cannot  be  identified  and  examined  independently  of  the  social, 
political,  economic  and  cultural  relations  which  characterize  the  given 
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society",  Soviet  philosophers  in  particular  claim  that  it  is  a 

question  of  the  total  liberation  of  man,  Man  must  free  himself  from 
the  frustrations  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  oppression  and  move  into 
that  state  of  freedom  where  he  is  master  of  his  fate,  where  he  can  lead 
in  real  equality  and  peace,  a  full,  harmonious  and  creative  life.  Why 
single  out  ethics  in  particular  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  ’good 
society’  en  toto.  Moreover,  why  single  out  any  particular  value  when 
there  are  objective  material  laws  of  social  development?  Up  till  now 
philosophers  .  ,  ,  moral  or  otherwise  .  .  .  have  only  interpreted  the 
world  —  the  point  is  to  change  it l  And  it  can  be  changed  because  man 

in  p<5session  of  the  means  of  production  is  no  longer  the  pawn  of  hostile 
forces  and  can  devote  his  energies  to  achieving  a  society  in  which  the 
range  of  his  choices  is  extended,  choices  which  will  enrich  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  full  life.  Ethics  is  only  a  branch  of  science  when  when 
fully  understood  will  give  him  the  answer  as  to  how  he  should  live  in 
society.  Theory  and  practice  are  inseparable,  two  distinguishable 

aspects  of  the  single  socio-historical  process  of  gaining  knowledge  and 
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transforming  nature  and  society.  If  the  question  of  ’value’  arises 
it  arises  only  for  a  temporary  period  at  the  point  of  contact  between 

15 

theory  and  practice. 

But  these  statements  are  too  general  for  the  purposes  of  this 
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paper.  Here  we  shall  be  concerned  with  one  particular  point  of  view 
to  illustrate  one  side  of  the  controversy  at  present  going  on  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Chapter  II  will  deal  with 


this. 


FOOTNOTES  FOR  CHAPTER  I 


1.  Hills ,  Kenneth  I.  "Towards  a  Phenomenology  of  Morals" , 

Inquiry,  No.l,  Vol.II,  1968. 

2.  Albert  William  Levi  in  his  The  Trouble  with  Ethics  says  that 

somewhere  we  got  off  on  a  wrong  turning: 

Fall1 s  remarks  as  to  what  sort  of  proof  the  principle 
of  utility  is  susceptible  and  its  "inadequacy"  leads 
to  Sidgwick* s  Intuitionism.  Sidgwick’s  statement  of 
the  intuitional  position  and  his  version  of  hedonism 
leaves  G.E.  Moore  unsatisfied  and  in  borrowing  from 
the  first  and  in  challenging  the  second,  he  is  led  to  his 
discovery  of  the  naturalistic  fallacy.  W.D.  Ross  .  .  . 
reverses  the  relation  of  goodness  and  rightness.  C.L. 
Stevenson  does  not  begin  precisely  with  either  Ross  or 
Moore,  but  his  attention  to  ethical  judgments  and  to 
the  strategies  of  moral  "reasoning"  shows  him  to  be  like 
them  under  the  hypnotic  spell  of  a  procedural  emphasis 
which  simply  converts  the  moral  epistemology  which  they 
have  derived  from  Sidgwick  into  a  moral  semantics.  And 
R.M.  Hare,  although  he  shifts  the  discussion  slightly 
away  from  Stevenson,  from  the  "rhetoric"  to  the  "grammar" 
of  the  moral  life,  yet  utilizes  the  whole  apparatus  of 
moral  models  and  only  substitutes  a  language  of  "commend¬ 
ing"  for  one  of  "persuading".  Clearly  from  Ethics  and 
Language  it  is  only  one  short  step  to  the  Language  of  Morals. 

3.  The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  William  K. 

Frankena* s  article  in  Morality  and  the  Language  of  Conduct 
edited  by  Castaneda  and  Nakhnikian,  Wayne  State  University 
Press,  1965,  for  this  analysis  of  present  tendencies  in 
'Western  ethics. 

4.  Hare,  R.M.  Language  and  Morals.  Oxford  University  Press, 

1952.  p.69. 

5.  _  .  Freedom  and  Reason.  Oxford  University  Press, 

1965.  pp. 10-12.  Hare  says: 

We  must  now  notice  the  connexion  between  the  fact  that  some 
judgements  are  descriptive  and  another  feature  which  it  has 
become  the  custom  to  call  .  .  .  universalizability.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  moral  judgments  share  this 
feature  with  descriptive  jusgments  in  so  far  as  moral  judg¬ 
ments  do  have  descriptive  meaning  .  .  .  When  a  singular 
term  is  governed  by  the  word  ‘like1  or  its  equivalent,  it 
has  the  property  of  being  turnable  into  a  universal  term 
by  substituting  for  ‘like  this’  a  term  which  describes  the 
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respects  in  -which  the  thing  in  question  is  being  said  to 
be  like  this.  If  no  suitable  word  exists,  it  is  always 
possible  to  invent  one.  And  so  if  a  person  who  says 
This  is  red  is  commited  also  to  the  proposition  Everything 
like  this  in  the  relevant  respects  is  red,  then  he  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  proposition  that  there  is  a  property  such 
that  this  has  it  and  such  that  everything  which  has  it  is 
red.  And  the  second  part  of  this  proposition  contains  no 
singular  terms,  and  can  therefore  be  called  properly  uni¬ 
versal.  .  .  (This  trivial  example)  is  put  forward  here 
only  because  it  will  help  us  to  shed  light  on  the  thesis  .  .  . 
that  normal  judgements  are,  in  the  same  sense,  universal- 
izable. 

6.  Hare,  R.M.  "Universalizability" ,  Proceedings  of  the  Aristote¬ 

lian  Society,  Vol.  XXVIII  (1954)7  pp. 295-312. 

7.  Existential  philosophy  is  unsatisfied  with  Kant’s  ” thing -in- 

itself"  and  Hegel's  speculative  idealism,  and  find  rather 
that  the  source  and  elements  of  knowledge  are  sensations  as 
they1’ exist"  in  our  consciousness.  "Existence"  is  not  iden¬ 
tical  with  "essence"  defined  metaphysically.  In  short 
existential  philosophy  declares  as  its  first  principle  that 
existence  is  prior  ro  essence.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  external  and  internal  world,  as  there  is  no 
natural  phenomenon  which  could  not  be  examined  psychologi¬ 
cally;  it  all  has  its  "existence"  in  states  of  the  mind. 

8.  Sartre,  J.P.  Existentiali sm.  Philosophical  Library,  New  York, 

pp. 20-21. 
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CHAPTER  II 


A  SOVIET  VISiV  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  VALUE 

From  a  study  of  recent  Soviet  journals  we  can  roughly  put  Soviet 
ethical  theories  into  two  main  categories,  those  who  adhere  to  a  more 
or  less  rigid  determinism  and  those  who  are  expressing  various  points 
of  view  which  deviate  from  the  rigidity  of  the  position  that  there  are 
laws  governing  the  development  of  society  which  have  only  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  science.  In  this  chapter  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the 
view  expressed  by  Professor  O.G.  Brobnitskii,  and  in  later  chapters 
deal  with  other  points  of  view. 

Professor  Drobnitskii  is  a  staff  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Philosophy,  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Moscow.  He  recently  took 
part  in  the  Symposium  on  the  Problem  of  Value  convened  in  Tbilisi. 

First  of  all  I  shall  summarize  Professor  Drobnitskii’ s  position. 

Drobnitskii  startles  us  at  the  offset  by  sayirgthat  he  wonders 
if  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  even  consider  a  Marxist  axiology.  He 
admits  that  the  problem  of  value  does  arise,  so  we  must  examine  how  it 
arose  historically.  No  one  denies  that  the  phenomena  constituting 
man’s  environment  has  characteristics  which  have  been  designated  as  of 
worth,  such  as  ’good  and  evil,  beauty  and  ugliness,  justice  and  injus¬ 
tice’  .  * 

Attention  began  to  be  given  to  the  problem  of  value  in  the 

second  half  of  the  19th  century,  actually  in  antithesis  to  the  ideas  of 

the  Enlightenment.  The  French  Materialists  saw  man  as  part  of  nature. 

*  Quotations  in  this  chapter  will  be  from  Professor  Drobnitskii’ s 
address  to  the  Symposium. 
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For  them  man’s  nature  reveals  complete  harmony  with  the  universal  laws 
of  nature.  So  if  we  want  to  understand  ourselves  we  must  study 
external  nature.  In  so  doing  we  find  that  we  obtain  self-knowledge. 

11  This  means  that  what  is  best  for  ourselves  is  best  for  the  common 
welfare  ...  so  it  follows  that  the  solution  of  all  social  problems 
assumes  an  objective  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  world.  No 
special  problem  of  value  arises11.  Questions  of  world  view,  of  social 
program,  of  choice  of  life  goals  and  ideals,  and  of  human  freedom  and 
happiness  are  resolved  by  ’natural’  science  and  the  ’natural’  morality 
based  upon  it. 

This  Drobrdtskii  sees  as  the  Enlightenment  faith.  But  (as  we 
also  know  historically)  Kant  and  Hegel  criticised  this  naturalist  view 
of  man.  Kant  put  universal  necessity  above  nature.  He  argues  that  on 
the  one  hand  man  appears  to  be  enmeshed  in  empirical  reality,  while  at 
the  same  time  able  to  perceive,  a  priori ,  an  unchangeable  moral  law. 

And  Hegel  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  in  time  individual 
’subjectivity*  might  rise  to  the  ’objectivity’  of  the  universal,  and 
so  human  freedom  might  someday  coincide  with  the  understanding  of  the 
*  absolute* • 

Now  Drobrdtskii  holds  that  western  'bourgeois’  thought  has 
followed  the  course  forecast  by  Kant  rather  than  that  of  Hegel. 

Since  the  organic  unity  of  the  universal  and  the  individual  (the  uni¬ 
versal  necessity  of  the  universe  and  human  subjectivity)  are  not  com¬ 
patible  with  capitalism,  the  principles  of  naturalism  and  historicism 
were  both  rejected.  In  capitalist  society  (according  to  Drobrdtskii) 
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economic,  political  and  other  interests  comprise  not  a  disclosure  of  any 

internal,  nature  of  man,  but  rather  a  manifestation  of  expediency  external 

to  him.  In  other  words  capitalist  society  seeks  for  explanations  which 

are  for  the  most  part  utilitarian. 

The  transformation  of  nature  is  by  no  means  a  comprehensive 
creative  activity  implementing  the  development  of  the  world 
in  accordance  with  its  immanent  laws.  Nature  appears  only 
as  a  passive  substrate  to  be  processed  in  production. 

Technical  civilization  does  not  reproduce  but  ravages  nature, 
taking  its  resources  and  making  only  partial  use  of  them  for 
purposes  of  economic  competition,  often  contradictory  to  the 
laws  the  the  organic  development  of  nature. 

Drobnitskii  points  to  Fbsitivisra  which  he  sees  as  one  important  expression 
of  ’bourgeois  mentality'.  For  the  positivist,  "the  laws  of  nature  are 
capable  of  serving  only  as  external  limitations  upon  the  logic  of  the 
x-rorld  order".  The  'objectivity'  of  science  consists  on  describing 
facts  and  their  external  ordering  with  the  aid  of  the  general  laws  of 
uniformity  and  sequence.  The  social  sciences  follow  suit  and  "the 
positivist  theoretician  of  the  20th  century  is  no  longer  able  to 
associate  the  laws  of  contemporary  civilisation  with  those  of  the  process 
of  world  history  and  with  man' s  determination  of  essence".  So  too, 
'bourgeois'  sociology  sustains  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  history  and 
of  'human  meaning'  with  the  result  that  sociology  is  capable  of  'des¬ 
cribing  only  the  empirically  given,  the  facts  of  social  life,  their 
external  connections  and  laws  of  mass  recurrence,  but  is  unable  to  say 

anything  whatever  about  the  general  direction  or  'meaning'  of  history. 

from 

Looking  for  explanations  and  intent,  /  a  'value  orientation* 
neo-Kantians  must  postulate  absolute,  transcendental  values  of  culture; 
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and  later  whole  schools  of  ’irrationality*  develop. 

Having  traced  the  historical  development  of  the  problem  of  value. 

Professor  Drobnitskii  now  looks  at  the  key  questions  which  are  involved 

in  the  axiological  stand.  First  of  all  he  sees  that  descriptive  science 

"identifying  the  object  of  knowledge  as  something  in  conflict  with  the 

subject,  and  detached  from  the  universal  logic  of  the  natural  order, 

is  incapable  of  telling  us  anything  about  man  himself. 

In  terns  of  this  type  of  science,  social  experiment  appears 
to  be  merely  an  external  condition,  a  means  of  equipping  it 
technically  and  finding  utilitarian  application  of  its  data. 

The  product  of  this  science,  to  the  degree  that  it  possesses 
social  meaning,  places  in  man’s  hands  powerful  means  of 
activity,  but  does  not  incorporate  any  of  the  e;oais  of 
life. 

So  contrary  to  the  Enlightenment  which  saw  science  not  only  as  a  tool 

to  help  man  master  nature  but  also  to  help  him  organize  his  life  in  a 

rational  fashion,  philosophies  of  value  have  found  it  necessary  to 

introduce  morality,  religion  etc.  to  supplement  the  truth  of  science. 

But  here  Professor  Drobnitskii  is  very  critical: 

When  such  a  science  (truth  of  value)  studies  man,  it  considers 
him,  by  analogy  to  nature,  as  an  external  object,  a  faceless 
specimen  of  the  race,  and  chops  him  up  into  mutually  isolated 
spheres  of  action  .  •  .  man’s  'real*  being,  in  its  integrity 
and  uniqueness,  as  not  concretized,  possessing  meaning  and 
freedom,  can  be  understood  in  a  way  contradictory  to  the 
scientific;  and  it  is  only  on  this  level  of  examination  that 
human  life  acquires  value  in  itself  and  becomes  the  creation 
of  all  values. 

Professor  Drobnitskii  sees  Karl  Jaspers  fitting  into  this  con¬ 
temporary  ’irrationality*.  He  also  sees  thinkers  of  liberal  orienta¬ 
tion  who  accuse  science  of  dehumanizing  the  personality,  transforming 
man  into  a  robot,  and  who  counter  with  a  critical  moralizing,  taking 
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as  their  point  of  departure  "the  humanist  anthropology  that  regards  man 
as  an  autonomous  subject  standing  in  contrast  to  the  world  of  tangible 
relationships".  And  he  criticises  Sartre  as  a  philosopher  of  ’activity 
who  seeks  to  find  the  ’genuinely  human’  in  activity  of  a  kind  that 
"could  be  wholly  defined  as  a  free  project  of  the  individual.  .  .  not 
to  be  concretized  in  external  results  not  belonging  to  man". 

Sven  apologists  for  ’rigorous  science’  themselves,  often  arrive 
at  an  irrational  view  of  human  activity.  So  applied  science  (public 
opinion  and  advertising  for  example)  which  has  the  function  of  ration¬ 
alizing  behaviour  and  the  means  of  controlling  it,  has  increasingly 
made  recourse  to  techniques  of  psychological  manipulation,  subliminal 
suggestion,  and  the  cultivation  of  illusions  in  the  masses. 

All  this  in  contrast  to  the  ideologists  of  the  Enlightenment  who 
held  on  the  contrary  that  man’s  behaviour  should  be  rational,  and  that 
the  technique  of  conditioning  must  represent  an  explanation  to  man  of 
his  own  best  interests.  Instead  "psycho  manipulation  has  found  phil¬ 
osophical  synthesis  in  neo -positivist  metaethics,  asserting  that  moral 
judgments  (ideological  values  in  general)  carry  no  information  about 
reality  but  represent  hidden  imperatives  and  means  of  influencing  the 
behaviour  and  convictions  of  men  by  the  employment  of  emotions  and  will. 
From  this  standpoint,  values  have  no  relationships  to  facts  and  value- 
norm  propositions  do  not  relate  to  scientific  ones". 

Finally  Brobnitskii  sees  the  problem  of  value  arising  as  a  means 
of  resolving  certain  traditional  questions  in  the  theory  of  knowledge. 
Kant  for  example  replaces  the  notion  of  the  infinity  of  universal  human 
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knowledge  bythe  idea  of  a  regulative  principle,  a  transcendental  ideal 
that  renders  it  possible  to  imagine  the  infinity  of  the  universe  as  an 
entity. 

c. 

This  notion  of  Kant  was  picked  up  by  his  disiples  of 
the  Esdan  school  who  sought  to  reduce  the  Kantian 
Ding  an  sich  to  a  value  notion.  Husserl  employed 
the  concept  of  value  (moral  necessity,  obligatory  norm) 
to  attempt  to  express  the  nature  of  all  scientific 
knowledge  as  objectively  necessary,  as  directed  to 
some  tangible  subject. 

In  other  words  man’s  activity  is  seen  as  being  reduced  to  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  phenomenon  rather  than  something  following  ’an  historical  law- 
governed  development* • 

Professor  Drobnitskii  sees  the  value  concept  introduced  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  assimilation  of  the  culture  of  society  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  For  the  individual  (performing  only  fragmented  operations)  is 
not  capable  of  rationally  mastering  the  ’laws  of  society’  as  a  whole. 

In  contemporary  capitalist  society  the  social  division  of  labour  has 
the  tendency  to  become  a  ’ functionalization  of  activity’,  in  which 
the  individual  is  incorporated  into  the  motion  of  the  whole  as  a 
"passive  executor  of  the  role  assigned  him,  subordinate  to  a  system  of 
rigid  regulators". 

Under  these  conditions,  man’s  social  nature  confronts 
him  as  something  fundamentally  alien,  an  external 
necessity  with  which  he  must  coordinate  his  actions, 
but  the  meaning  of  which  he  is  unable  to  divine  .  .  . 

In  consequence,  the  assimilation  of  the  individual 
into  the  culture  occurs  in  a  fashion  external  to 
his  own  life  activity. 

So  it  becomes  necessary  to  initiate  a  scale  of  values  which  incorporates 
generally  accepted  principles  of  behaviour  (often  canonization  into 
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unassailable  dogmas  and  absolutes)  or  is  based  on  activity  governed  by 
the  inclinations  of  emotion  or  psychology.  So  a  scale  of  values  is 
introduced  which  performs  the  function  or  orientating  the  individual 
to  an  irrational  world. 

And  called  upon  to  resolve  this  problem  value  becomes  a  central 
part  of  bourgeois*  philosophy  (Professor  Drobnitskii  reminis  us  that 
even  Nietzsche  held  that  solution  of  the  problem  of  values  is  the 
principle  task  of  philosophy).  There  is  no  doubt  that  Drobnitskii 
thinks  that  the  bourgeois*  world  regards  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  values  as  being  outside  the  confines  of  science  or  even  of  rational 
thought  in  general.  And  he  believes  the  problem  of  value  is  introduced 
by  the  back  door,  and  that  it  is  "pregnant  with  an  antinomy  from  the 
very  outset". 

Having  disposed  of  how  he  thinks  the  problem  arose  historically 

he  goes  on  to  attack  the  two  choices  that  he  sees  facing  the  axiologist.  •  . 

namely  that  of  either  objective  or  subjective  idealism. 

In  the  former  case,  value  is  treated  as  a  phenomenon  in  the 
realm  of  transcendental  essences  outside  space  and  time, 
which  lie  outside  tangible  reality,  such  as  absolute  moral 
that  assigns  norms  of  evaluation  and  behaviour  to  man  from 
without  (the  phenomenological  value  theory  of  N.  Hartmann 
and  M.  Scheler,  the  intuitivist  ethics  and  esthetics  of 
George  Moore,  David  Ross,  and  S.  Carritt,  neo-Thomizs,  and 
neo-realism  of  Santayana). 

In  the  later  case,  on  the  contrary,  value  is  understood  as 
the  purely  subjective  attitude  of  man  to  an  external  object, 
as  a  projection  of  an  emotional  disposition  upon  the  world, 
as  a  product  of  arbitrary  human  decision  not  subject  to 
rational  analysis  (neo-positivism). 

In  both  cases  he  finds  the  value  standpoint  cannot  logically  be 
correlated  with  the  data  of  scientific  knowledge  or  rationally  validated. 
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Up  till  now  Drobnitskii  has  shown  how  the  problem  of  value  arose 
historically  and  how  1  bourgeois  philosophy*  conceives  it.  Turning  to 
Marxist  axiology  he  examines  what  it  has  introduced  which  is  different 
from  ’bourgeois*  trends. 

Parting  "ways  with  the  Enli ghtenment,  man  is  seen  not  merely  as 
a  part  of  nature  or  just  a  stage  in  development  of  the  universal 
necessity  of  the  universe,  but  in  his  relationship  to  the  world,  man 
behaves  as  a  being  of  ’practical  activity*  who  transforms  nature  for  his 
specifically  human  purposes,  doing  so  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature  itself. 

This  identity  of  the  subjectively  human  and  the  objectively 
natural  is  possible  only  thanks  to  the  universality  of  human 
activity  whish  is,  however,  not  a  characteristic  of  that 
activity  given  at  the  outset,  but  one  that  comes  to  realiza¬ 
tion  only  historically  in  the  process  of  building  a  ’human¬ 
ized*  nature  and  human  society.  Every  stage  in  historical 
progress  that  is  implemented  by  man’s  creation  of  his  special 
tangible  world  is  at  the  same  time  an  awakening  of  new  natural 
forces  to  life  and  the  self -development  of  man  himself. 

So  man  becomes  capable  of  utilizing  the  laws  of  nature.  His  acquisition 
of  knowledge  now  coincides  with  self-knowledge.  And  so  the  development 
of  the  human  world  proceeds  in  accordance  with  the  objective  laws  of 
natural  science,  and  the  objective  laws  of  social  science. 

when  theproblem  is  posed  in  these  terms  Drobnitskii  feels  there 
is  no  need  for  any  special  value-system  aspect  of  reality  or  for  the 
examination  of  reality  from  even  a  Marxist  axiologist  position.  How¬ 
ever  he  admits  that  "since  the  universality  of  human  experience,  the 
unity  of  necessity  and  freedom,  or  the  individual  and  society,  are  yet 
to  be  attained  in  the  course  of  human  development"  there  may  be  a  tem- 
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porary  need  to  assist  the  common  man  try  those  philosophers  specializing 
in  axiology.  But  with  the  onset  of  communist  society  Drobnitskii 
seems  to  say  that  the  value  problem  will  be  solved.  Marx  (he  says) 
was  able  to  solve  the  problem  in  theory  because  he  foresaw  the  advent 
of  communist  society. 

In  the  following  chapter  I  would  like  to  deal  with  some  critic¬ 
isms  of  Drobnitskii1 s  position.  I  have  attached  a  summary  sheet  direct¬ 
ly  following,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  Drobnitskii^ 


statements. 
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In  summarizing  Drobnitskii  we  can  state  the  following  general¬ 
izations: 

'Fhe untenability  of  separating  scientific  knowledge  and  valuation  . 
Inferences: 

1.  The  interpretation  of  history  by  its  participants  (even  if  it 
occurs  in  the  value  form  of  ideals,  notions  of  good  and  evil, 
etc, )is  conditioned  by  the  laws  of  social  development, 

2.  Historical  materialism,  containing  nothing  but  scientific 
knowledge  needs  no  supplementation  by  valuation  because 
human  goals  are  included  in  the  very  structure  of  the  his¬ 
torical  process. 

3.  There  is  no  need  to  cultivate  a  distinct  valuational  or 
emotional  attitude  towards  society,  for  these  are  only  a 
form  of  expression  of  the  same  ideological  content,  a  means 
for  the  psychological  assimilation  of  the  same  social  data. 

If  this  distinct  attitude  were  necessary  we  would  find  it 
necessary  to  employ  hidden  means  of  persuading  people  sub¬ 
consciously  in  regard  to  what  they  cannot  perceive  by 
rational  thought.  This  would  amount  to  psychological 
manipulation  and  is  unacceptable  as  a  matter  of  principle 
as  a  means  for  realizing  the  goals  for  communist  society. 

2 •  The  unity  of  theory  and  practice  will  provide  sufficient  answers  to 

valuation  problems. 

Inferences: 

1.  The  theoretical  relationship  of  man  to  the  world  is  a  factor 
in  his  practical  activity.  A  man’s  ability  to  see  an  entity 
’in  itself’  is  not  an  attitude  of  the  contemplative  approach, 
but  rests  upon  the  universality  of  human  experience. 

2.  The  sole  course  for  truly  social  communist  education  is 
involvement  of  each  individual  in  the  process  of  building  the 
future  society,  and  involving  him  in  such  fashion  that  he  will 
regard  this  task  as  his  own  and  himself  as  an  active  party  to 
history,  not  as  an  object  to  be  acted  upon  from  without,  not 
merely  as  a  consumer  of  the  blessings  provided  him  by  society 
but  as  a  creator  of  that  society,  for  which  he  bears  collective 
and  personal  responsibility. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  nature  of  society  will  coincide  with  the 
perception  of  the  meaning  and  purposefulness  of  his  own  life 
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activity.  Societal  ’enlightenment’  will  coincide  in  princ¬ 
iple  with  the  shaping  of  activist  motivations. 


FOOTNOTES  FOR  CHAPTER  II 


Sidney  Hook  would  take  exception  to  this  view  of  the  Enlighten¬ 
ment.  In  a  very  recent  article  "The  Enlightenment  and 
Marxism"  in  the  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas.  Spring, 
1968,  Kook  says: 

For  Hegel  and  the  Marxists  the  world  was  not  a  machine 
but  an  interconnected  set  of  processes  ...  The  laws 
by  which  these  processes  were  grasped  must  reflect  the 
development  they  sought  to  explain,  so  that  science 
itself  becomes  historical  .  .  .  These  processes  has  an 
immanent  progressive  direction  or  telos,  so  that  when  we 
truly  understand  human  history  we  see  not  only  that  it  is 
necessary  but  also  reasonable. 

These  conceptions  led  Hegel  and  many  Marxists  to  charge  that 
the  thought  of  the  Enlightenment  was  characterized  by  an  un- 
historical  approach  to  culture  and  civilization  ...  a 
charge  that  seems  unjust  •  .  •  The  important  difference 
between  the  Enlightenment  and  Marxist  thinkers  lay  not  in 
their  concern  for  history  but  in  their  conception  of  what 
it  meant  to  have  a  science  of  history. 

But  probably  the  point  Drobnitskii  is  making  here  is  that 
nature  can  only  condition  history,  not  determine  it,  and 
history  can  modify  both  nature  and  human  nature. 


. 


CHAPTER  III 


ANALYSIS  0?  DROBNITSKII ’ S  POSITION 

In  his  endeavour  to  show  that  western  ’bourgeois’  thought  fol¬ 
lowed  Kant  rather  than  Hegel,  Drobnitskii  ignores  the  continuous  in¬ 
volvement  with  ethical  concepts  since  the  great  contributions  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  Spinoza  and  many 
others.  The  questions  of:  What  ought  I  to  do?  How  ought  I  to  live? 

Why  do  I  make  this  choice?  have  been  constantly  asked. 

However,  if  we  interpret  Drobnitskii  as  meaning  that  since  Marx¬ 
ism  is  itself  a  product  of  western  thought,  the  course  that  Marxism 
pursued  after  Hegel  was  reflected  in  the  attention  given  to  laws  of 
social  development  rather  than  what  morality  is  in  itself.  For 
Drobnitskii  has  stated  that  the  interpretation  of  history  by  its  partic¬ 
ipants  (even  if  it  occurs  in  the  value  form  of  ideals,  notions  of  good 
and  evil,  etc.)  is  conditioned  by  the  laws  of  social  development.  There 
is  no  need  to  separate  scientific  knowledge  and  valuation. 

I  would  like  to  criticise  Drobnitskii  on  this  point  including  the 
question  of  freedom. 

First  there  arises  the  question:  What  is  ’law’  of  social  develop¬ 
ment?  Surely  a  ’law'  is  no  more  than  a  description  and  is  open  to 
interpretation.  Limiting  the  discussion  to  ’social  laws’  we  find  that 
Drobnitskii  (along  with  orthodox  Marxists)  see  social  movement  operating 
under  ’laws’  conditioned  by  the  integral  unity  of  the  material  basis  of 
the  world.  To  quote  the  latest  Soviet  Dictionary  of  Philosophy: 

All  the  pre-Marxist  philosophers,  including  materialist,  were 

idealists  in  their  understanding  of  social  life,  inasmuch  as 


. 
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they  did  not  go  beyond  noting  the  fact  that,  whereas  in 
nature  blind  forces  are  in  operation,  in  society,  people, 
intelligent  beings,  act  guided  by  ideal  motives.  .  .  The 
development  of  Historical  materialism  caused  a  fundamental 
revolution  in  social  thought.  It  made  it  possible,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  formulate  a  consistently  materialistic 
view  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  society  as  well  as  nature,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  reveal  the  material  basis  of  social  life 
and  the  laws  governing  its  development,  and,  consequently, 
also  the  development  of  all  the  other  aspects  of  social 
life  determined  by  this  material  basis. 

Social  movement  is  thus  seen  as  a  conditioned  process  of  history.  Marx 

himself  said  in  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Capital  that  the 

work  of  the  social  scientist  is: 

...  to  show,  by  rigid  scientific  investigation,  the 
necessity  of  successive  determinate  orders  of  social 
conditions,  and  to  establish,  as  impartially  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  facts  that  serve  him  for  fundamental  starting 
points.  For  this  is  quite  enough  if  he  proves,  at  the 
same  time,  both  the  necessity  of  the  present  order  of 
things  and  the  necessity  of  another  order  into  which 
the  first  must  inevitably  pass  over;  and  this  all  the 
same  whether  men  believe  or  do  not  believe  it,  whether 
they  are  conscious  or  unconscious  of  it.  .  .  the  social 
movement  is  a  process  of  natural  history,  governed  by 
laws  not  only  independent  of  human  will,  consciousness, 
and  intelligence,  but  rather  on  the  contrary,  determining 
that  wiil,  consciousness,  and  intelligence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  concern  is  so  exclusively  with  the 

conditions  in  which  men  act  that  it  gives  no  separate  attention  to  the 

nature  of  their  actions.  Morals  are  not  concepts  to  be  treated  in 

their  own  right  but  only  in  terms  of  the  social  structure  they  reflect. 

Right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice  merely  reflect  the  prevailing 

practive  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  external  (or  internal)  order 

of  values.  Freedom  and  determination  have  no  meaning  apart  from  the 

given  milieu.  They  are  only  aspects  of  a  given  historical  situation. 

* 

This  position  was  formulated  by  Engels  in  Anti-Duhring: 

*  Engels  took  the  famous  dictum  of  Hegel’s:  ’that  freedom  is  the 
appreciation  of  necessity’ • 


■ 
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Freedom  consists  in  the  control  over  ourselves  and  over 
external  nature  •which  is  founded  on  knowledge  of  natural 
necessity;  it  is  therefore  necessarily  a  product  of 
historical  development. 

•  .  .  Necessity  is  blind  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
understood.  Freedom  does  not  consist  in  the  dream  of 
independence  of  natural  laws,  but  in  the  knowledge  of 
these  laws,  and  in  the  possibility  this  gives  of 
systematically  making  them  work  towards  definite  ends. 

This  holds  good  in  relation  both  to  the  laws  of  external 
nature  and  to  those  which  govern  the  bodily  and  mantal 
existence  of  men  ourselves.  Freedom  of  the  will  there¬ 
fore  means  nothing  but  the  capacity  to  make  decisions 
with  real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Therefore  the 
freer  a  man's  judgment  is  in  relation  to  a  definite 
question,  with  so  much  the  greater  necessity  is  the 
content  of  this  judgment  determined. 1 

One  might  summarize  this  by  saying  that  freedom  is  always  in 
terms  of  a  particular  form  of  necessity.  We  can  measure  it  by  exam¬ 
ining  the  specific  circumstances  in  which  it  is  to  be  found.  And 
since  our  view  of  freedom  depends  upon  our  view  of  necessity,  if  we 
misconceive  the  one  we  will  misconceive  the  other.  This  is  an 
important  point  since  the  whole  field  of  moral  conduct  is  involved. 

It  bears  examining  more  closely. 

When  Fngels  says  that  'freedom  of  will  is  nothing  but  the 
capacity  to  make  decisions  with  real  knowledge  of  the  subject'  ,  is  he 
not  excluding  the  subjective  element  from  an  action  and  calling  it  free 
simply  because  it  can  be  performed?  This  could  lead  to  ridiculous 
implications.  For  example,  if  I  have  to  break  stones,  and  I  know 
more  about  where  to  place  the  mallet  (real  knowledge  of  the  subject)  than 
the  man  beside  me,  I  am  freer  because  I  can  break  more  stones  than  he  can. 
But  surely  freedom  can  never  be  judged  independently  of  what  is  to  be 
attained.  Both  of  us  wish  only  our  freedom  not  to  break  stones. 


3° 

This  view  of  Marxism  concentrates  upon  the  conditions  needed  to 
achieve  an  object  instead  of  the  object  itself.  The  only  justifi¬ 
cation  we  have  in  bowing  to  necessit  is  that  things  could  not  be 
otherwise  and  in  this  case  we  are  not  ensuring  our  freedom  but  merely 
recognizing  the  lack  of  it.  Or  if  we  can  postulate  an  alternative 
or  even  merely  rejectt  without  an  alternative,  we  have  left  the  realm 
of  necessity,  and  the  freedom  of  action  which  is  available  to  us  in 
proportion  to  the  absence  of  necessity.  I  can  (in  the  example  above) 
refuse  to  break  stones  after  having  weighed  the  consequences.  Camus 
has  a  good  example  of  this  in  the  Myth  of  Sisyp  hus.  Sisyphus  is  con¬ 
demned  by  the  gods  to  push  a  boulder  up  the  hill  and  let  it  roll  down 
again,  but  there  is  always  a  moment  when, having  got  the  stone  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  he  is  free  to  defy  the  gods. 

If  freedom  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  laws  and  in  the 
possibility  this  gives  of  systematically  making  them  work  towards 
definite  ends  there  remains  the  important  question  what  ends.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  natural  laws  certainly  does  free  man  in  giving  him  control  of 
his  environment  and  so  giving  him  infinitely  more  lei sure c  The 
twnetieth  century  has  revealed  how  man  can  use  this  control  for  good 
but  also  how  he  can  use  it  for  evil0 

The  principles  which  govern  men's  dealings  with  each  other  is 
not  settled  because  of  the  'freedom'  obtained  from  increased  control 
over  the  environment.  Granted  there  is  a  dialectical  relationship  be¬ 
tween  necessity  and  freedom,  it  is  a  misconception  to  infer  that  this 
dialectical  relationship  is  a  moral  relationship.  Even  anthropological 
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necessity ,  as  for  example,  the  inevitability  of  death,  does  not  entail  of 
itself  moral  responsibility.  It  is  simply  a  fact.  We  all  know  how  the 
misuse  of  conceived  historical  necessity  could  be  used  to  promote  tyranny, 
while  it  is  true  that  ’social  consciousness  reflects  social  being’  there 
is  still  the  question  what  social  consciousness  and  what  social  being? 

In  re-reading  the  above  it  might  look  as  if  I  was  forgetting 
that  Drobnitskii  is  not  concerned  with  special  ’moral*  considerations 
or  special  valuational  attitudes  as  such.  But  surely  he  would  be 
concerned  with  the  dialectical  relationship  between  freedom  and  necessity 
producing  ’good*  results  as  far  as  the  goal  of  communist  society  is 
involved. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  Drobnitskii  is  right  in  holding 
that  knowledge  of  causal  relationships  should  help  us  in  making  choices 
but  knowledge  of  causal  relationships  does  not  in  itself  give  us  a 
knowledge  of  the  right  choice.  We  all  know  that  pulling  the  trigger 
of  a  gun  may  kill  a  man,  but  it  does  not  help  us  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  pull  the  trigger.  We  may  know  that  poor  housing  ard  lack  of 
adequate  recreational  facilities  breed  delinquency,  but  it  does  not 
automatically  determine  us  to  secure  better  housing. 

Isn’t  it  rather  the  goal  which  determines  what  choice  we  make? 
Drobnitskii  confuses  means  with  ends.  Understanding  a  law  becomes  a 
means  to  an  end  but  not  an  end  in  itself. 

This  brings  up  the  question:  Do  we  not  need  a  separate  criterion 
for  judging  the  choice  we  have  made? 

In  answering  this  question  let  us  assume  we  agree  with  Drobnitskii’ s 
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point,  of  view  that  scientific  knowledge  needs  no  special  augmentation 
by  valuation,  that  the  choice  we  make  is  founded  on  our  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  I  would  like  to  prove  that  the  choice  I 
make  after  careful  consideration  is  an  arbitrary  one,  that  it  is  even¬ 
tually  decided  on  the  grounds  of  preference  whether  as  to  taste,  com¬ 
mitment  or  something  in  the  nature  of  belief  or  faith. 

Let  us  take  an  example  from  the  social  sciences.  I  can  examine 
all  the  factual  evidence  for  and  against  the  hypothesis  that  ’premari¬ 
tal-relations  make  a  more  stable  marriage*.  In  each  case  I  find 
adequate  evidence  for  either  pro  or  con.  In  the  end  my  decision  is 
entirely  arbitrary  or  I  make  my  decision  on  some  basis  such  as  religion, 
commitment,  belief  in  some  ’philosophy*  of  life,  or  some  personal 
reason,  all  of  which  are  subjective  in  character. 

In  a  paper  "Rationality  versus  the  Theory  of  Rationality" 

William  W.  Bartley^  gives  us  (among  others)  the  claim  that  rationality 
is  logically  limited: 

The  claim  is  that  from  a  rational  point  of  view,  the 
choice  between  competing  beliefs  and  positions  and 
ways  of  life,  whether  scientific,  mathematical,  moral, 
religious,  metaphysical,  political,  or  other,  is 
arbitrary. 

The  argument  is  that  after  rigorous  examination  of  all  the  facts  we 

find  ourselves  faced  with  the  dilemma  that  our  opponent  also  has  made 

n 

rigorous  examination  of  all  the  facts.  Even  if  the  burden  of  proof 
is  shifted  to  a  higher-order  premise  there  is  no  solution  except 
infinite  regress.  "Even  if  all  men  did  subjectively  stop  at  the  same 
place,  the  problem  would  remain  of  determining  rationally  whether  this 
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universal  subjective  stopping  point  led  to  objective  true  statements 

3 

about  the  world”.  We  end  up  with  scepticism  or  commitment  to  one 
point  on  view  based  on  belief,  authority,  persuasion,  tradition  and  such. 

Urobnitskii  can  make  a  decision  because  he  does  'evaluate'.  He 
values  the  goals  of  the  Ideal  man  of  Communist  Society.  When  in  fact 
Soviet  Marxism  gives  guidelines  for  social  development  and  state  plan¬ 
ning  it  is  stating  values.  For  example  state  planning  includes  the 
fullest  degree  of  physical,  intellectual  and  emotional  health  of  which 
each  individual  is  capable;  includes  the  elimination  of  poverty, 
violence,  warfare  and  all  forms  of  oppression,  exploitation  and  mis¬ 
treatment  of  person  by  person,  group  by  group,  nation  by  nation,  or 
class  by  class. 

It  is  true  that  scientific  facts  can  be  neutral  but  to  say  that 
social  science  is  uncommitted  in  relation  to  human  values  is  a  mis¬ 
conception.  Professor  John  Sommerville  in  a  paper  "Philosophy, 

Ideology  and  Marxism  Today"  prepared  for  the  XIV  International  Congress 
of  Philosophy  to  be  held  in  Vienna  this  year,  says: 

.  .  .  it  is  not  usually  noticed  how  profoundly  partisan  science 
is,  how  pervaded  with  value  judgments,  first  of  all  in  favor 
of  man,  as  opposed  to  the  rest  of  nature.  If  microbes  could 
think,  could  they  be  expected  to  think  that  microbiology  is 
non-partisan?  Ur  parasites  that  parasitology  is  non-partisan? 

Is  medicine  neutral  as  between  health  and  disease?  Are 
astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry  neutral  on  the  question 
whether  man  ought  to  increase  his  power  over  nature.  For 
the  scientist  to  imagine  himself  as  simply  neutral  or  non¬ 
partisan,  as  free  from  value  judgments,  is  clearly  naive. 

Man  is  not  yet  in  a  positionto  say  that  he  wants  truth  for 
truth's  sake,  that  he  wants  any  £>iece  of  truth  whatever, 
just  because  it  is  true. 

Indeed  Soviet  Marxists  have  themselves  a  term  ' parti jnost'  which  can 
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be  translated  1  the  principle  of  partisanship  in  philosophy  and 
science'.  The  claim  of  this  principle  is  that  social  partisanship 
is  inevitable c  When  we  make  any  deliberate  choice,  give  tacit  con¬ 
sent,  keep  silent,  do  something  or  do  nothing  we  are  expressing 
partisanship. 

Today  there  has  been  presented  the  view  that  scientific  theory 
is  not  controlled  by  data  but  that  data  is  manufactured  by  theory; 
that  rival  hypotheses  cannot  be  rationally  evaluated;  that  reality 
does  not  constrain  the  thought  of  the  scientist  but  is  rather  itself 
a  projection  of  that  thought.  While  I  do  not  for  a  moment  accuse 
Drobnitskii  of  this  extreme  view,  nevertheless  I  see  a  tendency  to  fit 
everything  into  a  simple,  unitary  'law'  of  social  development.  For 
example,  starting  with  the  concept  of  the  'scientific  basis  of  com¬ 
munism'  any  statistical  collection  of  facts,  and  the  further  analysis 
of  these  facts  has  to  be  made  on  the  grounds  of  the  Karxist-Leninist  the¬ 
ory  of  class  relations.  Granted  this  is  an  important  theory,  but 
statements  about  social  conditions  which  are  not  based  on  this  analysis 
are  of  no  relevance.  And  so  in  ethical  theory  the  really  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  that  metaethics  (I  refer  to  Stenvenson,  Hare,  and  others)  or 
the  contribution  of  Kant,  Kietzsche,  Hiedegger  etc,  is  set  aside  as  ir¬ 
relevant.  For  according  to  Drobnitskii  the  interpretation  of  history  by 
itis  participants  (even  if  it  occurs  in  teh  value  form  of  ideals,  notions 
of  good  and  evil)  is  conditioned  by  the  laws  of  social  development. 

In  his  endeavour  to  fit  everything  into  a  third-person  general¬ 
ization  Drobnitskii  underwrites  the  will  and  consciousness  of  men.  An¬ 
tonio  Gramsci,  the  noted  Italian  Marxist,  disagrees  with  this  mechanical 
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interpretation  of  Marxism.  For  Gramsci  the  genuine  doctrine  of  i-Iarx 
was  one  "in  which  man  and  reality,  the  instrument  of  labour  and  the  will, 

l ^ 

are  not  separated  but  come  together  in  the  historical  act".  Gramsci 
would  purge  Marxism  of  ’determinism1  and  ’economism’  by  restoring  the 
element  of  will  and  the  role  played  by  consciousness.  The  ’objective 
conditions’  for  a  proletarian  revolution  had  existed  in  Furope  for  fifty 
years  or  more,  says  Gramsci,  but  it  was  only  when  there  was  a  ’will*  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  to  institute  a  change  that  revolution  came  about. 
In  other  words  it  was  not  some  objective  law  of  history  blindly  operating 
but  the  will  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  crisis  in  society. 

In  neglecting  the  part  played  by  ’will’  Drobnitskii  tends  to  under 
write  the  first-person  element  in  every  choice.  While  social  laws  (for 
example  class  relationships)  do  influence  any  decision  we  make  there  is 
always  the  element  of  personal  decision  which  has  such  a  complexity  of 
make-up  it  can  not  afford  to  be  over-simplified.  As  Adam  Schaff  says 
in  his  Philosophy  of  Kan: 

.  .  .  not  even  the  most  zealous  partisan  of  the  objective 
character  of  the  laws  of  history,  would  maintain  that  these 
laws  determine  the  decisions  and  actions  of  each  individual, 
although  they  may  influence  them.  No  one  would  wish  to 
assert  that  every  decision  or  choice  of  every  individual  is 
determined  by  objective  laws  of  social  development.  In 
general,  the  laws  of  social  development  apply  to  the  results 
of  historical  processes,  and  not  to  the  freedom  of  action  of 
the  individual.'3 

The  best  proof  that  individuals  do  make  their  own  choices  and 
follow  their  own  bent  in  relation  to  social  events,  independent  of 
historical  necessity  and  in  spite  of  it,  is  the  fact,  says  Schaff, 
that  within  every  class  are  found  revolutionaries,  counter-revolutionar- 
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ies  and  those  who  are  simply  neutral  in  relation  to  social  conflicts. 

"Laws  only  determine  the  social  foundation  on  which  people  engage  in 
activity  and  give  expression  to  their  freedom". 

S chaff ' s  point  is  that  the  making  of  observations  and  the 
initiation  of  action  are  individual  natters,  even  when  the  final  out¬ 
come  is  such  that  it  can  only  be  achieved  collectively.  I  choose  to 
associate  myself  with  a  collective  enterprise,  and  I  have  responsibility 
for  ny  part  in  it. 

Drobnitskii  overlooks  the  fact  that  while  science  throws  light 
on  the  determination  of  events,  the  theory  of  value  throws  light  on  the 
consequences  of  action.  While  1  might  agree  with  Drobnitskii  that  there 
is  no  separattion  of  the  range  of  science  and  evaluation  because  they  both 
deal  with  the  same  world,  but  there  is  a  major  distinction  in  that  action 
has  always  a  contemporary  perspective.  The  date  of  a  scientific 
experiment  does  not  enter  into  it  essentially  (its  date  might  influence 
other  experiments)  but  an  act  is  in  time.  This  is  one  of  the  differences 
between  fact  and  value.  While  a  fact  can  be  indifferent  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  state  or  states  of  the  world,  a  value  matters.  Heidegger  speaks  of 
’care',  Tillick  speaks  of  'concern*.  As  Peter  Caws  says  in  Science  and 

the  Theory  of  Value;  "We  do  not  choose  that  things  will  matter,  any  more 
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than  we  choose  to  exist;  they  simply  do  matter".  We  may  choose  which 
things  will  matter  and  so  change  the  world.  After  all  isn't  this 
precisely  what  Marx  really  meant. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


A  SECuND  SOVIET  POSITION 

I  have  chosen  to  set  forth  the  view  held  by  Professor  0.1.  Dzioev 
from  Tbilisi  because  his  view  differs  most  radically  from  that  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Drobnitskii.  Ke  does  believe  that  some  values  have  their  own 
autonomy. 

In  an  article  entitled  Value  and  Historical  Necessity,  Dzioev 
asks  the  question:  Is  valuative  consciousness  wholly  determined  by 
historical  being  or  do  values  have  their  own  logic,  their  own  objec¬ 
tivity?  Dzioev  agrees  with  the  definition  of  values  set  forth  in 
Filosofskii  slovar  (19&3  edition)  which  says:  ''Values  are  properties  of 
material  objects  and  of  phenomena  of  social  consciousness,  which  char¬ 
acterize  their  significance  for  society,  class  and  man".  Eut  it  is 
the  way  he  interprets  this  definition  which  is  interesting. 

The  properties  of  an  object  have  significance  due  to  some  need 
or  desire  on  the  part  of  man.  while  it  is  only  the  real  phenomena  or 

objects  that  have  value  they  retain  their  value  only  as  they  satisfy  a 

♦ 

need.  So  a  value  is  a  function  of  two  variables.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  value -relation.  In  as  much  as  a  value  is  determined  by  both 

sides  of  the  value  relation  its  magnitude  (velicina)  and  character 

\ 

depend  simultaneously  on  the  determinate  subject  (the  subjective  factor 
of  value)  and  on  the  properties  of  the  object,  the  bearer  of  value  (the 
objective  factor  in  value).  While  Drobnitskii  has  emphasized  that  we 
must  always  consider  the  objective  qualities  of  an  object  and  any  val¬ 
uation  is  purely  a  description  of  the  object,  Dzioev  points  out  that 

*  Compare  Hume's  "useful  or  agreeable  to  ourselves  or  others". 
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the  objective  existence  of  valuable  objects  is  something  quite  different 
from  the  objectivity  of  values  themselves,  and  that  the  objective  exis¬ 
tence  of  valuable  objects  does  not  account  for  the  objectivity  of  the 
criterion  by  which  we  judge  things  valuable  in  the  first  place. 

Dzioev  argues  that  historical  man  possesses  different  sets  of 
value  in  different  epochs.  while  man  certainly  has  historically 
varying  features  according  to  his  class,  his  nationality,  his  situation 
in  time  and  place,  he  also  has  generic  features  or  that  which  is  univer¬ 
sally  common  to  all  men.  We  can  sum  this  up  by  saying  that  Dzioev 
questions  whether  all  values  are  conditioned  by  the  historical  process. 
Dzioev  calls  these  values  unconditioned  values.  Only  an  unconditional 

value,  independent  of  historical  change  can  serve  as  a  criterion  for 
conditional  values.  If  we  are  to  reject  some  class  values  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  others,  it  is  only  because  vie  have  at  our  disposal  a  criterion 
that  is  not  class -bound. 

Dzioev’ s  second  point  is  that  man  introduces  into  the  world  a  new 
type  of  determination,  the  determination  of  man’s  goal-directed  activities.* 

It  is  clear  that  Dzioev  wants  to  make  use  of  both  conditioned  and 
unconditioned  values.  "If  values  were  completely  determined  by  con¬ 
crete  historical  conditions,  if  they  were  devoid  of  any  independence, 

*  I  agree  with  this  second  point  that  Dzioev  makes.  I  have  decided  not 
to  elaborate  on  this  point  because  I  covered  the  importance  of  goals, 
results,  appraisals  in  the  last  part  of  my  paper  on  "Theory  of  Know¬ 
ledge  in  Soviet  Psychology" ,  included  in  an  unpublished  volume  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  Educational  Psychology,  University  of 
of  Alberta,  available  on  request. 
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Because  some  values  have  a  certain 


freedom  would  be  an  illusion". 

independence  of  the  historical  process  they  can  play  an  active  and 

decisive  formative  role.  If  these  values  "take  part  in  determining 

the  course  of  history,  then  all  the  greater  must  be  their  significance 

in  the  development  of  science  and  philosophy,  art,  morals  and  legal 

// 

consciousness" • 

Drobnitskii  wouldn’t  agree  to  this  last  statement  because, 
firstly,  it  invalidates  the  monistic  view  of  historical  causation,  and 
Secondly,  Bzioev' s  point  of  view  introduces  a  criterion  for  evaluating 
the  various  parts  of  the  superstructure.  It  negates  the  function  of 
the  economic  base. 

It  seems  to  me  both  Drobnitskii  and  Dzioev  have  mis -interpreted 

Marx. 

I  would  like  to  demonstrate  this  by  introducing  a  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Marx  by  the  French  structuralists.  I  am  heavily  indebted  for 
what  follows  to  the  writings  of  Louis  Althusser,  Maurice  Godelier,  and 
the  Polish  x-Mirzist  Zygmunt  Bauman. 

In  his  methodological  approach  to  social  science  Marx  introduces 
certain  abstract  terms:  ’Social  man* ,  ’ cultural  man’ ,  ’political  man’. 

As  Bauman  puts  it:  "The  only  genuine  reality,  from  which  all  these 
models  depart  and  to  which  they  refer,  is  man  as  such,  pursuing  the 

2 

process  of  living  through  and  by  his  social  and  cultural  environment" . 

For  many  reasons  (and  the  topic  of  this  paper  does  not  allow 
time  to  develop  this)  the  view  that  predominated  in  most  interpretations 
of  Marxism  was  that  of  the  economic  base  leading  to  a  reduction  of 
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Marxism  to  economic  determinism.  what  Marx  meant  by  insisting  on 
bringing  the  economic  frame  of  reference  into  the  analysis  of  social 
phenomenon  was  something  quite  different  from  economic  determinism, 
riarx  held  that  in  order  to  understand  the  social,  cultural  and  the 
ideological  aspect  of  human  behaviour  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  each 
aspect  as  an  integral  part  of  a  whole.  As  Bauman  says:  "The  notorious 
Marxist  concern  with  the  economic  sphere  of  social  life  ought  to  be 

3 

understood  not  on  the  genetic,  but  on  the  structuralist  plane". 

In  giving  us  a  model  of  the  evolution  of  society,  Marx  never 

intended  that  the  economic  structure  should  produce  other  than  economic 

relationships.  In  other  words  non-economic  structures  do  not  ’emerge1 

from  economic  relationships.  There  is  a  correspondence  of  structures 

but  not  a  reduction  of  structures.  In  a  famous  letter  that  Engels 

wrote  to  Joseph  Bloch  in  1890  in  which  he  discusses  the  economic  element, 

this 

he  specifically  says:  "If  somebody  twist^* into  saying  that  the  economic 

element  is  the  only  determining  one,  he  transforms  that  proposition  into 
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a  meaningless,  abstract,  senseless  phrase". 

In  order  to  show  that  Marx  did  not  believe  that  structures  were 
reducible  to  one  another,  Maurice  Godelier  gives  us  an  example  of  how 
Marx  structures  the  economic  system.  In  Godelier’ s  words  an  economic 
system  for  Marx  is:  "A  determined  combination  of  specific  inodes  of  pro¬ 
duction,  circulation,  distribution  and  consumption  of  material  goods". ^ 

A  mode  of  production,  for  example,  is  the  combination  of  two  structures, 
irreducible  to  one  another:  the  productive  forces  and  the  relations  of 
production  (see  chart).  A  contradiction  appears  in  the  forces  of 
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MODE  OF  PRODUCTION 

Two  Structures  which  are  Irreducible  to  Each  Other 


Productive 

Relations 

of 

Forces 

Production 

Resources, 

^  Irreducible  ^ 

Functions  of 

tools,  men. 

men  in  the 

(Combine  to 

production 

produce  the 

process,  and 

goods  needed 

in  control 

by  a  particular 

of  the  means 

determined 

of  production 

society) 

Example :  Capitalist  relations  would  be  that  between  the  class  which 
owned  the  productive  forces  and  those  who  had  only  their 
labour  to  sell. 

A  contradiction  arises  between  these  two  structures.  For 
Marx  the  scientific  understanding  of  the  Capitalist  system 
consists  in  the  discovery  of  the  internal  structure  hidden 
behind  the  visible  functioning. 

Example :  There  is  no  direct  proof  that  capitalist  profit  is  unpaid 
workers’  labour,  no  immediate  experience  of  exploitation 
of  the  worker  by  the  capitalist.  wages  give  the  workers’ 
unpaid  labour  the  appearance  of  paid  labour.  Profit  does 
not  appear  as  unpaid  labour  but  as  a  product  of  capital. 


production  when  tools  (machines  or  natural  resources  throw  men  out  of 
work.  There  is  a  contradiction  also  in  the  relations  of  production 
when  class  competes  with  class.  But  any  resolution  of  this  last 
contradiction  cannot  take  place  until  the  contradiction  in  the  material 
forces  has  reached  a  certain  stage.  (Marx’ s  point  that  capitalism  was 
a  necessary  stage  in  the  evolution  to  communism).  The  contradiction 
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within  the  relations  of  production  cannot  of  itself  bring  a  solution. 


It  is  necessary  to  change  the  structure,  i.e.  to  change  to  a  socialist 
form  of  productive  relations,  to  make  them  correspond  with  that  of  the 
productive  forces.  "This  change  implies  the  exclusion  of  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  thus  suppressing  the  very  basis 
of  the  internal  contraction  in  capitalist  relations  of  production".^ 
Godelier  is  making  explicit  certain  objective  properties  of  structure. 
First  that  there  is  an  objective  limit  to  their  reproduction.  "The 
appearance  of  a  contradiction  is,  in  fact,  the  appearance  of  a  limit 

<7 

to  the  conditions  of  invariance  of  a  structure".  Secondly  there  is 

an  objective  limit  to  their  reproducing  their  connections  with  other 

structures.  Beyond  this  limit  a  change  in  structure  becomes  necessary: 

iiy  theory  of  contradiction  should  there  be  able  to  restore 
to  the  dialectic  its  scientific  character,  and,  for  the 
same  reasons,  this  scientific  dialectic  can  only  be 
materialist.  For  if  the  dialectical  method  no  longer 
depends  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  "identity  of  opposites" 
and  if  the  contradictions  born  of  the  functioning  of  a 
structure  express  its  "limits"  and  are  partially  conditioned 
in  appearance  and  resolution  outside  that  structure,  there 
is  no  internal  teleology  regulating  the  evolution  of  nature 
and  history.^ 

Godelier  also  gives  an  example  taken  from  the  anthropological 
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studies  of  Levi-Strauss  where  kinship  relations  play  the  dominant 
role  in  certain  primitive  tribes.  Any  attempt  to  extract  kinship  as 
superstructure  from  an  economic  base  would  be  fruitless.  Rather  the 
correct  structural  analysis  would  be  to  consider  kinship  as  "relations 
of  production"  which  are  related  to  the  low  order  of  the  ’productive 
forces'.  "To  the  extent  that  kinship  in  this  kind  of  society  really 
functions  as  relations  of  production,  the  determinant  role  of  the 
economy  does  not  contradict  the  dominant  role  of  kinship,  but  is 
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expressed  through  it". 


In  other  words  the  non-economic  aspect  of  social  life  have  their 
own  structures.  Each  social  structure  is  broadly  ‘autonomous’.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  isn't  a  correspondence  between  structures. 
Godelier  feels  'the  possibility  of  human  sciences  depends  on  a  gener¬ 
alization  of  the  method  of  structural  analysis  which  will  be  capable 
of  explaining  the  conditions  of  variation  and  evolution  of  structure 
and  their  functions'. 

I  have  taken  up  some  time  to  explain  why  I  think  Marx  is  mis¬ 
interpreted  by  those  who  make  a  reduction  to  a  simple  causal  relation¬ 
ship.  Drobnitskii  sees  no  need  for  considering  values  in  their  own 
right  because  he  reduces  structures  to  one  another.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  structure  of  economics 
and  ethics.  Marx  held  that  under  the  'socialist  economic  structure 
there  are  more  choices  open  for  the  free  activity  of  men.' 

There  is  also  a  definite  relationship  between  the  structure  of 
politics  and  ethics.  When,  for  example,  the  ' slave -master  relation¬ 
ship'  is  no  longer  considered  moral  there  will  be  a  change  in  the 
political  structure  reflecting  this  change  in  social  relationships. 

Or  the  changing  status  of  women  is  reflected  in  the  political  organ¬ 
ization. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  both  stressed  the  close  relationship 
between  the  structure  of  politics  and  ethics.  Aristotle  never 
separated  his  'Ethics'  and  'Politics'.  (It  is  we  who  have  separated 
them  as  courses  of  study).  Aristotle  says  man  realizes  his  capacities 


(essence)  through  living  in  society.  The  good  state  systematizes  the 
practical  rules  of  conduct  in  a  code,  (legal  structures  and  ethical 
structures).  Han’s  social  nature  destines  him  for  some  form  of  poli¬ 
tical  activity,  and  the  ethical  ideal  is  only  possible  of  full  realiza¬ 
tion  in  a  society  which  has  as  its  chief  objective  the  welfare  and  com¬ 
plete  development  of  the  members  of  the  state.  All the  virtues  that  are 
presupposed  by  the  good  life  can  be  made  actual  only  when  there  is  a 
suitable  form  of  social  and  political  organization  wherein  they  can 
be  exercised. 

One  could  go  on  to  examine  the  structure  of  education  with  that 
of  ethics  or  examine  each  institution  whether  the  institution  of 
marriage,  family,  even  the  state  itself,  to  see  its  relationship  with 
ethics. 

My  point  in  all  this  is  to  establish  that  there  is  no  simple 
causal  model.  One  form  of  Marxism  has  wrongly  held  that  to  give  a 
Marxist  account  of  morality  is  to  show  the  manner  in  which  moral 
values  are  the  uncontrollable  reflexes  of  economic  forces;  to  give  an 
account  of  religion  is  to  describe  the  economic  circumstances  which 
cause  it  to  be  -what  it  is;  to  give  an  account  of  consciousness  is  to 
say  that  human  thought  is  the  causal  product  of  the  self -developing 
base.  When  Marx  says  that  "Life  is  not  determined  by  consciousness 
but  consciousness  by  life"  (German  Ideology)  this  is  not  at  all  the  same 
as  saying  that  it  is  caused  by  ’economics’.  Marx  continually  emphasized 
that  consciousness  is  determined  by  ’social  existence’  and  social  exist¬ 
ence  meant  for  Marx  'the  existence  of  men  in  their  actual  life-process... 
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morality ,  religions,  metaphysics,  and  all  the  rest  of  ideology  and  their 
corresponding  forms  of  consciousness,  thus  they  no  longer  retain  their 
semblance  of  independence'. 

What  I-larx  is  stressing  is  that  consciousness  is  determined  by 
the  totality  of  social  existence.  There  is  no  simple  causal  model  here. 

I  would  like  to  agree  with  Dzioev  in  his  claim  that  there  are 
general  human  values  —  the  golden  rule  values  —  that  are  found  in 
every  form  of  society  but  instead  of  calling  these  'unconditioned'  I 
would  prefer  to  say:  'most  often  correlated'  to  all  the  ways  nan 
structures  his  life  whether  through  law,  politics,  ethics,  aesthetics, 
religion,  and  of  course,  economics. 

********** 

I  think  Dzioev  has  said  enough  when  he  says  that  value  is  a 
function  of  two  variables.  In  any  judgment  there  are  two  elements, 
the  object  under  consideration  and  the  meaning  or  content  given  to  the 
object.  Sometimes  we  call  this  the  'sign'  and  the  thing  'signified*. 

Or  sometimes  we  refer  to  the  causal  factor  and  the  form  factor.  It 
is  the  simple  difference  between  the  mere  observation  of  facts  and 
interpretation,  or  significance  of  them.  It  is  no  less  than  the 
problem  of  thought  and  its  object.  Both  have  an  autonomy.  We  can 
look  both  for  determinants  and  for  significance  of  determinants.  We 
can  ask  why  Kant  came  to  hold  his  conception  of  the  transcendental 
ethic.  One  could  point  to  the  particular  situation  to  Konigsberg, 
and  Kantjs  belief  in  German  culture,  or  his  reaction  to  French  mater- 


ialism  or  his  desire  to  found  an  impregnable  base  for  moral  judgment. 


or  any  other  cause.  Many  other  persons  had  the  same  situation,  the 
same  historical  factors  going  for  them,  but  they  did  not  write  the 
Critique  of  Judgment. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  knowledge  of  the  cause  does  not  extend 

the  meaning  or  content  of  an  idea.  Great  advances  in  the  causal 

understanding  of  man' s  nature  has  certainly  contributed  to  the  content 

of  any  moral  decision.  But  as  Abraham  Edel  says  we  are  guilty  of 

committing  the  ’genetic  fallacy’  if  we  substitute  the  causal  source  for 
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all  analysis  of  meaning  or  judgment  of  truth.  The  truth  of  anything 
is  not  invalidated  because  one  can  give  a  causal  explanation.  We  do 
not  explain  away  value  because  we  have  studied  (take  for  instance 
Brobnitskii)  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  problem  of  value.  Nor 
do  we  explain  away  value  by  calling  it  ’an  ideology  expressing  class 
interests’.  Otherwise  how  do  we  explain  that  two  people  brought  up 
under  the  same  class  interest  have  completely  divergent  views?  You 
may  retaliate  by  saying  that  for  A  there  are  causal  factors  which 
explain  why  he  became  a  revolutionary  while  B  amprassed  a  fortune 
playing  the  stock  market.  But  you  haven’t  explained  away  the  moral 
judgment  that  each  used  in  taking  these  two  extreme  courses. 

We  can  say,  however,  that  causal  factors  are  relevent  to  value. 
No  analysis  of  value  would  be  complete  without  recourse  to  emotions, 
and  feelings.  Kume  has  pointed  this  out  with  his  claim  that  reason 
can  move  nothing  in  itself. 

And  social  structure  is  relevant  to  value.  Recent  anthropolog- 
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ical  studies  have  demonstrated  that  certain  types  of  social  structure 
are  necessary  to  produce  certain  kinds  of  moral  responses.  So  we 
must  assume  a  high  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  type  of  social 
organization  and  the  kind  of  moral  values  that  any  particular  organiza¬ 
tion  produces  in  the  way  of  moral  values.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
moral  judgment  is  reduced  to  the  structure  of  the  organization.  Other¬ 
wise  how  does  one  explain  (Drobnitskii ,  for  example)  that  in  a  capitalist 
structure  one  can  find  cases  of  altruism  and  disregard  for  the  profit- 
motive  or  nationalist  interest,  while  under  the  so-called  communist 
structure  there  are  cases  of  hatred,  disregard  for  freedom  of  assembly, 
press  and  speech,  and  nationalist  interests  first  before  any  other 
wider  value? 

We  can  say  that  under  certain  types  of  social  organization  there 
are  wider  choices  available,  and  the  possibility  for  certain  moral 
responses.  But  culture  is  not  truth. 

The  causal  viewpoint  must  always  take  into  consideration  effects. 
This  is  wThere  moral  judgment  comes  into  play.  This  is  why  Marx  said 
it  wasn’t  enough  to  know  the  causes.  The  point  was  to  change  social 
conditions.  You  may  be  able  to  state  the  causes  for  any  change  but 
there  must  exist  the  will  to  change  it.  This  emphasis  on  mil  was 
the  great  contribution  of  Gramsci  to  a  new  interpretation  of  Marxism. 
There  are  many  Soviet  Marxists  who  still  think  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
evitable  progress  towards  the  Ideal  of  Communism  because  it  is  assured 
by  the  laws  of  social  development.  In  this  they  are  stressing  ex¬ 
cessively  the  causal  viewpoint  and  neglecting  the  activist  nature  of 
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ti^ue  Marxism.  There  is  always  will  to  be  considered.  It  could  be  the 

» 

will  of  one  man  to  blow  the  whole  thing  to  Kingdom  cornel 

I  couldn't  sum  up  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say  in  this  chapter 
any  better  way  than  Zygmunt  Bauman,  the  Polish  Marxist  has  said:  "What 

13 

a  man  thinks  of  his  own  motives  is  nothing  to  be  neglected".  And 
it  can  be  added  that  how  I  value  my  own  motives  is  nothing  to  be 
neglected. 

Dzioev  does  not  require  ’unconditioned  values'  to  give  autonomy 


to  valuation 
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CHAPTER  V 


NEW  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

That  some  Soviet  philosophers  are  putting  mor  emphasis  on  the 
individual  has  been  noted  by  Howard  Parsons  in  his  recent  two  visits  to 
the  Soviet  'Jrrlonf  If  this  is  so  then  firsj  it  is  necessary  to  see  why 
previously  there  was  a  tendency  to  underwrite  the  individual  in  Soviet 
philosophy. 

I  would  like  to  explore  this  first  in  terms  of  how  Marxists 

interpreted  the  rights  of  man  as  set  forth  by  the  fathers  of  the  Enlight 

enment.  For  usually  we  associate  individual  rights  and  the  individual 

with  the  various  statements  on  human  rights  by  the  French  revolutionists 

with  John  Locke  and  his  influence  on  Jefferson  and  the  American  Preamble 

to  the  Constitution.  One  might  sum  up  the  doctrine  of  human  rights  as 

the  thesis  that  to  be  human  meant  that  one  was  morally  entitled  to  a 

certain  mode  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  one’s  fellow  man.  "Whelk©? 

human  rights  were  ultimately  grounded  in  God,  nature,  or  human  nature, 

whether  they  were  justified  by  reason  or  utility,  were  matter  of  dispute 

but  there  was  no  dispute  that  all  individuals  possessed  these  rights, 

2 

that  they  were  not  created  by  any  society  or  state  or  government". 

Natural  rights  were  invoked  to  curb  the  excess  of  power,  to  secure  the 

* 

rights  of  the  minority  against  the  majority. 

Because  of  one  statement  Marx  made  against  the  infallibility  of 

human  rights  when  he  classified  them  as  ideology,  there  has  been  a 

tendency  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  component  of  independent  validity 

or  autonomy  in  the  appeal  to  human  rights.  If  the  rights  of  man  states 

*One  is  reminded  of  Voltaire’s  famous  statement  "I  don't  believe  a  word 
you  say,  but  I  shall  defend  with  my  last  drop  of  blood  your  right  to 
say  it". 
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in  universal  form  "the  limits  to  what  man  or  state  can  do  to  man,  this 
would  prevent  the  overthrow  of  a  social  order  from  taking  place.  For 
the  success  of  a  revolution  may  make  it  necessary  to  go  against  private 

property,  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  privacy  and  security,  even 

* 

against  life  itself. 

Then,  too,  Marxism  saw  bourgeois  capitalism  using  the  ’right  of 
property’  to  ensure  economic  class  interest.  In  a  class  society  a 
doctor  may  give  equal  attention  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  but  there  is 
no  real  equality  because  for  the  rich  man  the  payment  for  an  operation 
might  mean  nothing,  but  to  the  poor  man,  everything  he  had.  "Right  can 

never  be  higher  than  the  economic  structure  and  cultural  development  of 

3 

the  society  conditioned  by  it". 

The  second  reason  for  the  underwriting  of  the  individual  stems 

from  a  limited  interpretation  of  Marx’s  thesis  that  "The  human  essence 

is  no  abstraction  inherent  in  each  single  individual.  In  its  reality 

4 

it  is  the  ensemble  of  the  social  relations".  There  is  nothing  in 
this  thesis  that  derogates  the  individual  to  a  non-entity.  It  is  the 
concrete  individual  who  experiences  the  conditioning  by  his  social 
relationships,  not  some  abstraction  ’society’.  As  Adam  Schaff  puts  it: 
"When  we  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual  we  are  speaking  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  in  society  for  there  is  no  individual  outside 
society". 

^Particularly  during  the  Stalin  period  in  the  struggle  for  a  classless 
society,  which  presumably  would  provide  social  and  economic  democracy, 
compliance  with  the  forms  of  political  democracy  with  inviolable  rights 
of  the  individual,  was  unnecessary.  Rights  that  interfered  with  con¬ 
crete  social  progress  could  be  ignored  or  violated.  There  was  an 
historical  necessity  for  the  dictatorship  of  a  small  minority  of  the 
Party. 


. 
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But  there  is  another  of  Piarx's  statements  in  the  Economics  and 
Philosophic  Manuscripts  which  presents  us  with  an  identity  relationship 
between  the  individual  and  "social-being".  "The  individual  is  the 
social-being.  His  life  is  .  .  .  and  expression  and  confirmation  of 

social  life.  Han’s  individual  and  species  life  are  not  different.  .  ." 

And  again  in  the  Contribution  to  the  Critique  of  Hegel*  s  Philosophy  of 
Bight  we  find:  Ban  is  the  human  world,  the  state,  society. 

whatever  narx  may  have  meant  by  this  identity  thesis,  Soviet 
leaders  have  used  it  as  a  rationale  for  political  conduct.  And  some 
Soviet  philosophers  have  used  it  to  empty  the  concept  ’freedom*  of  any 
descriptive  content.  Whereas  freedom  has  been  traditionally  defined 
in  terms  of  the  absence  of  social  and  legal  obstruction  to  the  individual’s 
freedom  of  action  (Locke  defined  perfect  freedom  as  a  state  in  which  men 
could  order  their  actions  and  dispose  of  their  possession  and  person  as 
they  thought  fit)  Soviet  moral  philosophers  argue:  "A  correctly  under¬ 
stood  personal  interest  is  an  interest  that  is  always  compatible  with  col¬ 
lective  goals'1.^  This  is  very  close  to  Engels’  statement  that  "In 
communist  society  .  .  .the  interests  of  individuals  do  not  conflict,  but 
are  identical  .  .  .  Public  interests  no  longer  differ  from  the  interests 
of  each  individual". ^  This  identity  relationship  betvreen  the  individual 
and  his  community  provide  a  rationale  for  the  rule  of  the  single  party 
and  results  in  a  community  with  a  high  conformity  index.  "People  are 

cultivating  the  habit  of  framing  their  actions  in  accordance  with  the 

n 

demands  and  opinions  of  the  collective".' 

So  one  interpretation  of  Marx’s  concept  of  man  led  to  the  thesis 


, 
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that  individual  rights  and  freedom  are  derivative ,  with  the  inference  that 
the  true  (more  profound)  freedom  of  the  individual  is  his  identity  with 
the  collective.  "Whoever  violates  the  collective's  rules,  lets  down 
or  even  shames  his  comrades,  is  in  for  heavy  criticism  .  .  .  Private 
life  is  the  sphere  in  which  a  person  lives  when  he  is  not  engaged  in 
productive  or  public  activities,  the  part  of  his  life  that  he  sets  apart 
for  himself.  Is  this  the  purely  personal  affair  of  everyone?  No,  a 

O 

person's  private  life  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  public  affairs  .  .  ." 

This  kind  of  argument  permits  Soviet  Marxists  to  speak  of  a 

unitary  collective  will  that  expresses  the  interests  of  all  individuals, 

for  if  the  individual  is  an  ensemble  of  social  relations  it  becomes 

* 

possible  to  argue  that  there  is  a  single  and  coherent  will.  Such  a 

unitary  will  represents  the  will  of  all  and  finds  expression  in  the 

will  of  a  single  party.  If  any  individual  argues  that  since  the  personal 

and  the  collective  cannot  be  distinguished,  what  he  himself  does  must  then 

be  part  of  the  collective  interest,  he  would  immediately  be  characterized 

as  'petty-bourgeois'.  L.M.  Archangelski  says  in  this  regal'd: 

Some  men  argue  in  the  following  fashion:  Since  the  personal 
and  the  collective  are  not  to  be  distinguished,  one  must  in 
the  first  instance  pursue  his  own  interest  and  thereby  serve 
the  collective  well-being.  But  this  argument  is  fundamentally 
erroneous.  In  it  petty-bourgeois  aspirations  find  expression, 
and  whoever  takes  this  position  defends  outworn  and  moribund 
views  which  are  compatible  with  the  essence  of  our  socialist 
order. 9 

But  there  is  a  nev.T  emphasis  on  the  individual  in  Soviet  Philos- 


* Compare  Gentile's  rationale  for  Facism:  .  .  .  "my  will  is  found  to 
coincide  exactly  with  the  will  of  the  state,  and  I  want  ayhting  in 
so  far  as  the  state  wants  me  to  want  it  .  .  .  Since  the  nation,  as 
the  state,  is  of  the  essence  and  nature  of  our  very  being,  it  is 
evident  that  the  universal  will  of  the  state  is  identical  with  our 
concrete  and  ethical  personality? . 
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ophy  and  I  think  it  stems  from  several  sources.  In  the  introduction  I 
referred  to  the  need  on  the  part  of  Soviet  philosophers  to  answer  some 
of  the  ’  bourgeois'  contributions  to  value  theory  and  in  so  doing  there 
would  be  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  individual,  ard  a  denial  that 
the  individual  was  disregarded  in  Soviet  philosophy.  The  retort 
would  be  that:  It  is  not  individuality  but  individualism  that  is 
rejected. 

Again  in  the  ‘thaw’  following  the  Stalinist  period  there  was  more 
freedom  to  discuss  the  individual  and  his  contribution  to  art  forms 
whether  in  the  theatre,  literature  or  music.  There  was  bound  to  be 
discussion  of  the  more  general  formSof  alienation  —  alienation  arising 
from  roan*  s  interaction  with  culture  —  than  just  the  alienation  ex¬ 
pressed  so  vividly  by  Marx  in  the  exploitation  of  the  worker  from  the 
product  of  his  w*ork.  Existentialism  with  its  forms  of  man’s  alienation 
had  to  be  answered.  One  can  see  from  the  Soviet  belief  in  the  identity 
of  the  individual  and  society  why  Soviet  philosophers  would  be  opposed 
to  existentialism  as  a  philosophy.  While  Adam  Schaff  is  a  Polish 
Marxist  and  not  a  Soviet  Marxist  he  does  express  the  more  liberal  Soviet 
position  in  refuting  existentialism.  So  in  giving  briefly  Schaff* s 
rejection  of  existentialism  I  think  the  position  of  those  Soviet  phil¬ 
osophers  who  are  at  least  willing  to  examine  it  can  be  also  stated. 

* 

Schaff  takes  issue  with  Sartre’s  autonomous,  free  individual 
whose  existence  is  prior  to  his  essence.  For  Sartre,  it  is  the 
individual  first  in  a  social  environment,  who  struggles  against  alien¬ 
ation  to  preserve  his  freedom.  In  rejecting  this  conception  of  the 


*1  use  Sartre  because  he  claims  to  be  both  Marxist  and  Existentialist. 
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freedom  of  the  individual  Schaff  finds  another  kind  of  freedom  for  the 


individual.  While  for  Sartre  the  individual  is  an  autonomous  being 
absolutely  free  to  dispose  of  his  own  destiny,  and  therefore  lonely 
and  condemned  to  freedom,  for  Schaff  the  individual  is  socially  con¬ 
ditioned,  a  product  of  the  ensemble  of  social  relations,  not  lonely 
and  isolated,  not  anguished  by  decision,  not  ’free'  in  the  existentialist 
sense,  but  free  to  choose  one  of  several  courses  of  action. 

People  can  perform  many  actions,  including  actions  in 
opposition  to  objective  tendencies  of  social  develop¬ 
ment.  Those  who  complain  that  their  freedom  is 
limited  or  even  nullified  are  not  therefore  really 
complaining  because  they  are  rendered  unfree  in  their 
actions,  but  because  they  cannot  obtain  by  their  action 
and  any  every  result  that  they  would  like.  No  objective 
necessity  prevents  a  man  from  placing  whatever  bets  he 
likes  on  horses,  but  it  does  prevent  him  from  winning 
every  time. 

Schaff  does  not  dismiss  certain  problems  that  existentialism 
deals  with,  for  example  the  problem  of  alienation  and  the  problem  of 
death.  He  does  not  call  these  pseudo-problems  but  he  objects  to 
Sartre’s  attempt  to  existential!  ze  his  own  Marxism  while  still  retaining 
the  autonomy  of  the  individual. 


**#*#***** 


I  have  mentioned  that  I  think  there  are  several  sources  for  more 
emphasis  on  the  individual  in  Soviet  philosophy.  I  would  like  to 
examine  a  more  general  source  than  the  attempt  to  refute  ’bourgeois' 
analysis  of  value. 

There  is  a  general  crisis  in  Marxist  ideology  today  due  in  part 
to  an  error  in  Marx's  prediction  that  since  capitalism  contained  its 
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own  contradictions,  it  would  give  way  to  communism.  The  contradictions 
capaialism  as  a  structure  would  necessitate  a  new  structure  — — 
communism.  But  this  has  not  happened  due  to  modifications  within 
capitalism  itself  which  have  taken  place.  The  growing  complexity  of 
the  productive  process,  the  development  of  large  systems  of  administra¬ 
tion,  distribution  and  services,  have  resulted  in  the  growth  of  a  new 
labour  force,  characterized  by  educational  qualifications,  technical 
know-how  which  makes  it  indispensable  to  ownership.  This  brings  with 
it  the  difficulty  of  clearly  defining  classes.  Conclusions  about 
’phenomena  of  consciousness’  are  much  more  difficult  to  draw.  The  old 
class  conflict  has  to  be  restated  in  new  class  conflicts,  i.e.  cultural, 
educational,  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  power  in  the  factory,  in  the 
union,  in  the  party,  etc.  It  is  not  only  ’bourgeois’  states  that  are 
modified  by  the  new  technology,  but  the  Soviet  as  well.  There  are 
new  class  structures  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  in  the  so-called 
capitalist  and  neo-capitalist  states. 

Technology  as  a  cultural  manifestation  brings  with  it  similar 

social  problems.  In  place  of  a  mechanical  derivation  of  superstructure 

from  base  there  is  now  some  emphasis  on  the  conception  of  the  totality 

of  human  culture.  Problems  arising  from  technological  development 

reinforce  the  growing  conception  that  ’alienation’  is  not  something  just 

* 

specific  to  capitalism  but  there  is  a  struggle  against  alienation  ex¬ 
pressed  in  all  cultural  history.  "The  analysis  of  cultural  totalities 
proceeds  after  the  establishment  of  a  basic  socio-economic  relationship"^ 
This  is  another  way  of  saying  there  are  plenty  of  other  problems  even 

*"lhe  real  roots  of  alienation  lie  in  commodity  production  wnich  dehuman¬ 
izes  the  worker  and  turns  him  also  into  a  commodity1. 
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after  the  socio-economic  ones  are  stabilized. 

In  a  technological  society  (socialist  or  capitalist)  the  con¬ 
ception  of  'work1  itself  is  under  review.  In  a  society  where  machines 

replace  men,  leisure  becomes  more  important  than  work.  And  leisure 
entails  many  strictly  personal  relationships.  A  whole  new  emphasis 
on  the  individual’s  response  to  culture  open? up. 
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